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tempered by a scientific caution. In so wide a range of subjects as 
covered by this volume, it is only natural that there would be oppor- 
tunity for differences of opinion, but in no place is the reader likely 
to go far astray because of dogmatism. I have had occasion to prove 
a good many of the figures quoted, and have found them generally 
reliable. It is, perhaps, a misfortune that dates are not given more 
frequently, as occasionally there is some trouble in determining, if 
one wishes to do minute work, the exact year of the statistical 
returns. When we realize the difficulty of securing an accurate 
transference of figures from the manuscript into type, the care dis- 
played by Professor Mayo-Smith is all the more commendable. 

Davis R. Dewey. 



GRADUATES OF COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 



Compensation in Certain Occupations of Graduates of Colleges for 
Women. (From the Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Pp. 1-48.) By Horace G. 
Wadlin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston, 1895. 

This Eeport is based on an investigation conducted by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna?, and is a little wider in scope than its title 
indicates, as it includes some women who have received a special, 
though not a college, training. The first part of the Report contains 
tabular presentations of the returns made by female employes, and 
by employers of labor, while the second gives at length the opinions 
of these two classes on the causes and remedies for inequalities in the 
payment of women and men. 

Returns were received from 451 employes, though, unfortunately, 
but few of the questions were answered by all of those making returns. 
Answers were received from nearly all parts of the Union, so the con- 
ditions indicated are by no means local. Of 437 women making 
returns 389 were single, 28 married, and 20 widowed. Replies were 
received from representatives of 67 different occupations. Among 
these, as might be expected, teachers are most numerous, 169, or 38.6 
per cent, of those answering giving this as their occupation. Next 
come library workers, numbering 47, stenographers with 28, nurses 
and superintendents of nursing with 22, and journalists, editors, and 
reporters with 19. Out of 412 answering 338 had some gainful 
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occupation beside their main pursuit, and 350, in a total of 393, are 
supported entirely by their wages. The largest proportion of those 
not supported entirely by their wages is found among the stenograph- 
ers (24 per cent, or 6 in a total of 25) ; the next largest is among 
library workers (21.73 per cent, or 10 out of 46) ; and the third 
among journalistic workers (3 out of 15). 

Table V shows the monthly salaries by occupations. More than 
one-third of those answering (35.7 per cent, or 144 in a total of 403) 
fall within the class receiving 150 but under $75 per month ; 21.8 
per cent (88) receive $25 but under $50, and precisely the same 
number receive $75 but under 11 00. Only 19.1 per cent (77) re- 
ceive over $100 per month. As only the monthly earnings are given, 
with no data as to steadiness of employment, it is not possible to com- 
pare the earnings of the different occupations. 

Table VI shows the comparative pay of men and women for the 
same work. Of 250 women making returns, 150 state that for work 
of the same grade as their own men receive higher wages, 95 that 
they receive the same, and 5 that they receive less. The report of 
the teachers on this matter is of special interest, both from the nature 
of their work and from the fact that a sufficient number are concerned 
to give their answers a somewhat representative character. Of 102 
replying, 69 report men as receiving higher wages for the same grade 
of work, 31 as receiving the same, 2 as receiving less. 

The Report next takes up two of the causes often assigned for the 
inferior pay of women, i. e., the fact that they have only themselves 
to support, and that they seldom follow one pursuit steadily enough 
to make themselves really valuable as employes. Answers concern- 
ing the first of these were received from 379, of whom 157, or 41.42 
per cent, contribute to the support of others, while 222 do not. With 
reference to the vexed question of teachers' salaries, it is interesting 
to notice that 52, or 37.31 per cent, of the teachers replying aid in 
supporting others. The answers to inquiries concerning the second 
alleged cause show that it is even more fallacious, if this group of 
women can be regarded as typical. Of 333 respondents, 214, or 
64.26 per cent, have followed but one pursuit, and have been engaged 
in that for the average period of 7 years 8 months ; 88 (26.42 per 
cent) have followed two pursuits, spending an average period of 5 
years 4 months in each; and 19 (5.7 per cent) have three occupa- 
tions, spending an average period of 4 years 8 months in each. Atten- 
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tion is called to the fact that this same tendency toward steady con- 
tinuance in one occupation was brought out in an investigation 
conducted by the Bureau in 1884 among the working women of 
Boston. 

The final question asked of the employes was, " When women 
receive less than men for work of the same grade, is their work, in 
your opinion ? less valuable to the employer? " This calls only for an 
expression of opinion, but the answers are of interest as showing the 
views held by women themselves as to the comparative value of their 
work. Of 332 answering the question, 212 consider their work 
equally valuable with that of men, 41 consider it more valuable, while 
31 deem it less valuable ; 48 give qualified and indefinite answers. 

The number of returns received from employers was 104. The 
establishments represented by these men employed 4697 males and 
3097 females, and covered a wide range of occupations. To the 
inquiry, "Are the services of men and women equally valuable to 
you ? " 90 replies were received ; 46 replied " Yes," 29 " No," 7 gave 
indefinite replies, and 8 answered " On some work, yes ; on other 
work, no." Of the 29 employers who considered the services of 
women of inferior value, 15 ascribe the inferiority to physical or 
mental differences due to sex, .4 to insufficient training, 3 gave both 
reasons, and 3 do not answer. Only one gives the answer that it is 
because women consider their work temporary. 

Employers were also asked the reasons for the smaller pay received 
by women when doing work of the same grade with men. Of 67 who 
answered, 29 ascribe the difference to the effect of supply and demand 
or competition ; 21 give physical or mental differences, or differences 
in general ability ; while 17 assign custom as the sole cause. 

The answers, then, received from a representative group of trained 
female workers show that a large majority depend entirely on their 
wages for support. Sixty per cent of those answering the question 
(150 in a total of 250) receive smaller wages than a man would in 
the same position. Not far from half the women answering the next 
question (157 out of 379) contribute to the support of others, and 
two-thirds have been engaged during their whole industrial life in only 
one pursuit, to which they have given an average period of 7 years 8 
months. Half the employers answering the questions deemed women's 
services of equal value to them with men's, and the three reasons 
assigned by employers for women's lower wages are competition, 
physical and mental differences due to sex and custom. 
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The second part of the Report, giving the opinions of employers 
and employes in full, is perhaps as interesting for what it does not 
contain as for what it does. There is very little discussion as to the 
desirability of business employment for women ; their presence in the 
industrial world is accepted as an accomplished fact. Together with 
the stock reasons for the lower pay of women, several causes less 
frequently assigned are given. Thus, several of the employes think 
that in many cases it is due to the fact that a woman is more timid 
about asking for an increase, and will accept a reduction with less 
protest than a man would. Another suggests that " men, as a rule, 
want women to work for them, not with them, hence, at present, few 
women do anything except the ' dead work.' " One very pertinent 
consideration comes from an employer : " Heredity has much to do 
with the wage question. Men for many generations have been trade 
workers. They are thereby fitted for trade employment by heredity. 
Women are newer comers than men." It is recognized by both 
classes that in some employments women are physically unfitted for 
earning the same wages as men, but for the inequalities in payment 
in other occupations various remedies are suggested, — union among 
the workers, greater confidence among women in their own value as 
workers, the possession of the ballot, but above all special training for 
the work they intend to adapt. 

On the whole, the outlook for the future of trained female workers 
as indicated by this Report is decidedly encouraging. At present 
their wages, as a class, are inferior to those of men, but both em- 
ployers and employes seem willing and able to discuss this difference 
dispassionately and justly. Most of the causes assigned for their 
lower wages seem temporary in character, and will doubtless disap- 
pear as women more generally receive the advantages of a college or 
other special training, and become more accustomed to the demands 
of a business life. M . K , conyngton. 



YEAR BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 



The World Almanac and JSncycloposdia. 1896. New York. 
Pp. 584. 

Whitaker's Almanac for 1896. London. Pp. 440. 

The Financial Reform Almanac for 1896. London. Pp.312. 

Jn each of these volumes the essential features are substantially 
those of the previous year, the changes, though numerous, having 



